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What’s the extent of travellers’ sites 
and do they need tighter controls? 
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Why are we asking 
this now? 

Because the Government has 
released its latest detailed survey of 
just how many gypsies and travellers 
are living in Britain As of January 
2(X)9 there were 17,865 carav ans dot- 
ted across the country w hich belong 
predominantly to eit her Romani 
Gypsies or Irish Traveller communi- 
ties. The highest concentration of 
caravan sites can be found across 
East Anglia, the south-west and the 
south, which account for more than 
half of all the sites within the UK 

Is that a problem? 

Overall, no. But in some areas*; ten- 
sions are palpable. The problem is 
that a small but significant propor- 
tion of gypsy sites m Britain are com- 
pletely illegal. Travellers have either 
created their own camps without 
p lanning permission or are essential- 
ly squatting on someone else’s land. 
For settled locals who live nearby 
there are often nastv clashes 

w 

hpruwn the two communities. Local 

resident* ulum oocupuua a i iuutf 

noise and increased crime, while the 1 
travellers argue that they are simply 
trying to put roots down but are 
stymied by centuries of anti-gypsy’ 
prejudice and planning law's that are 
biased against them. 
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Who exactly are 
Britain’s gypsies? 


Gypsies have been in Europe for more 
than LOCK) years and have had a size- 
able presence in Britain smce the ear- 
ly 1600s. The name itself is a bastardi- 
sation of “Egyptian” but Romani 
Gypsies (as opposed to Irish Trav- 
ellers) actually trace their language 
and DNA back to what is now 
Rajasthan in north India. The m#st 
concerted Romani migration came 
with the Ottoman invasions which is 
partly why they have historically been 
so heavily stigmatised. The second 
core nomadic group within Britain are 
Irish Travellers who trace their line- 

* age and culture to Ireland but have 
2 been living in Britain for centuries. 

Irish Travellers tend to speak their 

* own language (usually Gamin or Cant ) 
2 and have their own distinct cultural 

practices. Both Romani and Irish 
Travellers are recognised in Britain as 
distinct ethnic groups. 

? How many are there? 

No one really knows the true number. 
Despite being distinct ethnic groups 
no census has ever bothered with a 
traveller category. The former Com- 
mission for Racial Equality estimates 
that Britain’s gypsy community is 
somewhere between 180,0( X) to 
850,000. Despite popular percep- 
tions of leading a nomadic lifestyle. 
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The nomadic life 



Sourer. Department of Communities and Local Government 


the vast majority of gypsies (an esti- 
mated 300,000 ) live in bricks and 
mortar housing 

So how many illegal sites 
are there? 

If you read certains sections of the 
press you’d probably believe that the 
entire country is swamped by dirty, 
festering gypsy encampments that 
blight the local populace. The reality 
is in fact very different. Of all the car- 
avans in the UK owned by gypsies or 
travellers, the vast majority (14,185) 
are entirely legal developments that 
are either on land owned by the gyp- 
sies themselves or are rented pri- 
vately off landlords. There are cur- 
rently only 3,680 caravans camped 
illegally, jiut 2,049 of those are what 
the government terms “tolerated”, 
w'hich means there is little dissent 
shown towards the encampments 
from the local communities. That 
leaves just 1,631 caravans situated in 
places where major problems are 
being caused by their presence. 

Why doesn’t the 
government 
rehouse people? 

Because handing land over to gypsies 
who prefer a life on the road or in car- 
avans rather than in free council 
housing is not exactly a vote-winner. 
The government would quickly be 
accused of giving travellers a free 
ride if they gave them land so the 


general approach has been to try and 
encourage them to buy their own. By 
the government's own admission 
from a 2006 report, the amount of 
land required for 4,000 pitches is lit- 
tle more than one square mile. But 
despite this, illegal encampments 
remain a major issua 

How did this problem 
come about? 

Prior to 1994 local authorities were 
required to find areas of land where 
travellers could temporarily stay but 
the Tbries simply got rid of that provi- 
sion in the hope that the “traveller 
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problem" w r ould disappear. But it did- 
n’t. Travellers and gypsies were 
expected to provide for themselves 
and integrate into the settled commu- 
nity but many lacked the means or 
know how to do so (literacy rates and 
life expectancy among gypsies 
remain way below the national aver- 
age). Those who did try to buy their 
own land found themselves constant- 
ly coming up against planning law s 
that routinely discriminated against 
them. Research conducted in 1997 
found that whereas 80 per cent of all 
planning applications from the set- 
tled community were accepted. 90 
per cent of gypsy and traveller appli- 
cations were initially rejected. Even 


Is Britain’s gypsy 
problem exaggerated? 



NO 



■ Historical prejudice means Britain’s 
gypsies rarely receive a fair hearing, 
and coverage in sections of the press 
doesn’t help 

■ The vast majority of gypsies actu- 
ally live in permanent accommoda- 
tion and not caravans 

■ Illegal encampments are In reality 
few and far between 




■ There are still thousands of trav- 
ellers living illegally on land that 
isn't theirs or for which they don’t 
have planning permission 

■ It’s not exaggerated if you live next 
door to an illegal encampment 

■ The government and local authori- 
ties seem unwilling or unable to 
tackle the problem 


Unlay only 54 per cent of application. 1 : 
are approved and most of those are 
only on appeal. 

How did the illegal 
encampments spring up? 

Tired of trying but failing to do things 
legitimately, a small number of gyp- 
sies simply began buying up cheap 
green-belt land and building on it 
regardless of planning permission. 
For the gypsies themselves it is a 
tried-and~te*ted formula which 
makes it difficult and costly to evict 
them. Members of the community 
tend to buy the land anonymously at 
auction and then wait for a bank holi- 
day. While the local planning officer 
takes some time off, the bulldozers 
move in and by the time the planning 
office opens an encampment (often 
with running water and electricity 
already installed) hae sprung up. The 
gypsies then apply for retroactive 
planning permi<-ion which is rarely 
granted but tends to drag on allowing 
them to stay for a decent spell. 

Why can’t local councils 

just move gypsies on/ 

From time to time they are evicted 
but eviction it self doesn’t solve the 
problem. If you move a gypsy 
encampment on they’ll just move to 
another illegal site. One of the 
biggest illegal sites in Essex, which 
has some of the highest concentra- 
tion of Irish Traveller communities 
in the country, is Dale Farm near 
Basildon. About two-thirds of the 
estimated 1,000 gypsies are living 
there illegally and most of them 
arrived in 2001 when nearby sites 
were being cleared out. For years 
Dale Farm was the centre of a land- 
mark legal battle between Basildon 
Council and the gypsies, who even- 
tually lost their final appeal earlier 
this year. The bulldozers could come 
any minute and those councils that 
are suffering similar illegal encamp- 
ment problems will now feel 
emboldened to remove their own 
gypsies. But until the illegal trav- 
ellers are given somewhere perma- 
nent the cycle will continue. 

What should 
happen now? 

If the government can persuade local 
authorities to provide gypsies with 
permanent land the majority of the 
few remaining illegal travellers will 
almost certainly settle down. Most 
now recognise that they w ill have to 
integrate with the settled communi- 
ty, as long as they keep their tradi- 
tions and distinct culture. But until 
the illegal sites are dealt with, preju- 
dice against Britain's travellers vrffl 
continue to keep them on our fringes 










